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CAN REPUBLICANS 
AND PROGRESSIVES UNITE? 



BY PETER S. GKOSSCUP 



We have gotten far enough now into the Wilson Admin- 
istration to see that Mr. Wilson is not merely the titular 
leader of his party (as Mr. Taft was accustomed to call 
himself) but the actual leader; that his leadership, though 
employing patronage and especially the withholding of 
patronage as one of its auxiliaries, does not rest chiefly on 
the power of patronage, but is an intellectual leadership; 
and that through this leadership there has been imposed on 
the old Democratic party a political philosophy from which 
it cannot now step aside, and upon which it must stand or 
fall in the elections to come. That there is beginning to de- 
velop throughout the country a distinctive fear that from 
an economic standpoint the philosophy may not be sound 
philosophy — fear from what is already happening to our 
industrial activity, and what is likely to happen — is equally 
clear. Mr. Wilson has been gathering around this new 
economic standard a large part of his regular democratic 
following, and to make up and maintain a majority he has 
never yet obtained is bidding for followers outside of the 
old Democratic party. That standard, scarcely put into 
practice, begins already to show signs that the result may 
be a substantial industrial recession. The intuition of the 
country is already stirred with the fear that it may not be 
adapted to America or to the new industrial era in which 
we live. And out of intuition, if the fruit borne is what is 
feared, will quickly come an opposition to the Wilson idea, 
potential enough to succeed if wisely utilized. Can common 
ground be found on which to mobilize that potential opposi- 
tion into a united and effective fighting oppositionf 

We have gotten far enough along, too, in the development 
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of what is still a badly divided three-fifths of the voters 
who did not vote for Wilson to realize that the word ' ' pros- 
perity," the time-honored slogan of the old Republican 
party, and the phrase " social justice," the newer slogan of 
the new Progressive party, each pushed to the front sepa- 
rately and apart from the other, cannot become the basis of 
such a united opposition. To bring about a united opposi- 
tion it is not enough to offer a programme based on ma- 
terial prosperity only (food and shelter only) rejecting 
everything else as a mere " idiosyncrasy " of the people; 
the new progressive spirit will not stand for that. Nor 
is it enough, on the other hand, to offer a programme made 
up of mere ideals of social betterment, rejecting everything 
else as the " commercialism " of the age; the common 
sense of the country, seeing that we must live even before 
we can begin to do good, will not stand for that. Nor is it 
enough that what is happening and what is liable to happen 
in our industrial activities is calculated to inspire a com- 
mon fear of the Wilson philosophy; to successfully fight 
there must be a united opposing army — a common political 
purpose — that has a standard of philosophy of its own to 
oppose to the Wilson standard. For the battle when it 
comes cannot be a battle of interests only; it must be a 
battle of ideas also. 

What, then, in its concrete essence is this Wilson philos- 
ophy? Is it, fundamentally, right or wrong? And if wrong 
can an opposing philosophy, fundamentally right, be mobil- 
ized, that will appeal not only to the interests of men and 
women, but to their ideas as well. These are the pre- 
liminary questions to be answered, to which Republicans 
and Progressives alike, before a final answer is made, 
should bring the application of all the political common 
sense they possess. 

Mr. Wilson has phrased his political philosophy the 
" New Freedom." That indisputably is a catchy political 
slogan. His favorite word is that he comes " to emanci- 
pate." That, since the Republican Lincoln gave it a mean- 
ing in American history, is a catchy political slogan also. 
The " emancipation " he holds out is escape from indus- 
trial bondage — industrial room for everybody; a very at- 
tractive prospect if his philosophy could accomplish it. 
But where will that philosophy actually carry us? Which 
way, in those concerns of actual life that come nearest our 
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doors, is it headed? What, in its application, not to an 
ideal world, but to actual present-day conditions, does it 
mean? Measured not by words, but by actualities, what 
does this " New Freedom " portend? 

But let us not, in answering these inquiries, be side- 
tracked by collateral matters such as the existence or extent 
of ' ' invisible government. ' ' A rich mine of public interest, 
some of it justified by actualities, some imagined only, has 
been opened up by the Progressives in that phrase. Mr. 
Wilson does not himself use that phrase — he doubtless re- 
gards it as already politically copyrighted. But he utilizes 
as a political asset the conditions, both actual and imagined, 
out of which the phrase arises. And to the extent that he 
thus seeks to drive out corrupt interference in government 
by those who interfere only for selfish ends, he is entitled 
to the approval of the American public. But that is not 
what he means, or wishes us to understand he means, by 
the phrase " The New Freedom." His new freedom, he 
himself indicates, is more fundamental than that. The 
so-called " invisible government " is a strictly political, or 
rather moral, aspect of government. This new freedom, 
as Mr. Wilson points out, goes to the economic and indus- 
trial conditions of the times, of which invisible government, 
the unsatisfactory distribution of prosperity, and the conse- 
quent unrest are but the logical outcroppings. It is from 
an economic or industrial " bondage " that his new free- 
dom proposes to emancipate us. 

Now the economic postulate on which this Wilson Free- 
dom centers is, that industry and commerce are now just 
what they were a hundred years ago, a matter of single- 
handed combat between man and man; not a matter, even 
in part, of combat between the men of one nation and the 
men of another, but single-handed combat between man and 
man, the world, over, without concern on the part of the 
nation of whether a particular combatant lives on one side 
or the other of the line that divides the nation from other 
nations. And as a corollary to this postulate, a further 
postulate : that the sole function of the nation, even among 
those at home, is to see to it that whatever may be the 
fortunes of the war going on between those at home and 
those abroad, the war among those at home shall go on 
nevertheless — and that, too, without regard to what is tak- 
ing place, in the way of organization or co-operation, 
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among our competitors abroad. That is the Wilson idea — 
competition with the whole world, so framed that the com- 
petitors on our side the line can call to their aid none of the 
industrial forms of organization that are utilized on the 
other side — no national solicitude, put into the shape of 
law, for the man at home, even against the man abroad — 
the man at home prohibited from utilizing, even under na- 
tional regulation, the forms of business organization em- 
ployed by those abroad. Hence the newly enacted tariff — 
its protective features are confessedly only to make the 
slide down-hill not too precipitous — the ultimate purpose 
of which is to put men engaged in industry at home on the 
same competitive level with men engaged in industry 
abroad. Hence, too, his so-called anti-trust policy, fore- 
shadowed in the New Jersey " seven-sisters bill," the neces- 
sary effect of which will be to prevent men engaged in in- 
dustry at home from utilizing those forms of organization 
under which alone they can successfully meet, on a common 
competitive level, the forms of organization utilized by men 
engaged in industry abroad. And hence, too, his diplomatic 
policy — he calls it the recall of dollar diplomacy — which 
leaves the American who has ventured to extend our indus- 
try abroad without even the prestige of his country be- 
hind him — the only competitor in those fields behind 
whom the country to which he belongs does not stand. And 
that this emasculation of the nation, as a nation, of every 
function aside from strictly political functions should be 
entirely consistent, Mr. Wilson's solicitude for the better- 
ment of social conditions begins and ends in " solicitude," 
leaving all practical measures in that behalf, except within 
the narrowest interpretation of the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution, to the several actions of the 
States. To sum it up, Mr. Wilson is for " competition "; 
but in his concept of competition there is no such thing as 
national lines; no such thing as " our own country "; no 
such thing as the nation taking any hand in the industrial 
concerns of its people except as policeman to sternly keep 
the combatants to the fight until one or the other is finished. 
In other words, we must return, so far as industrial organi- 
zation goes, to the primitive concept of man against man, 
and thus, at the very outset put out of the running our- 
selves in this modern world, challenge the world to a free- 
for-all race for our own markets. 
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There was at the beginning of our history a political 
school that tried to eliminate the nation as a constructive 
force, of any consequence, in our political life. It took 
almost a century to eliminate that school. The great deed 
of Lincoln and the Civil War — even greater than the 
emancipation of the slaves — was that they made us a nation. 
This new industrial philosophy is that old political philoso- 
phy transferred from the then new political conditions to 
the now new industrial conditions. The central thought in 
each is the same — the nation as a constructive force in the 
life of the people minimized — a return after more than a 
century of our growth, that measured by industrial change 
has been longer than all the other centuries put together, 
to a form of suppression of the nation, as an industrial 
agency in the lives of the people, that, had it been followed 
politically, as the earlier school on which it is modeled would 
have followed it, would have made Lincoln an impossible 
figure in our history. 

Now against this "Wilson idea what shall be the opposing 
idea? Plainly, it would seem, to take direct and downright 
issue with it. Against this "Wilson idea that the nation, as 
a nation, has no constructive function in the concerns of our 
people other than politics let us put forth as our faith that 
the constructive function of the nation reaches those con- 
cerns of the people that lie immediately at their doors as 
well as their politics — that this thing we call the " nation " 
is not a mere term in geography; not a mere organized pro- 
tection against armed invasion from the outside ; not a mere 
police officer between what otherwise would be unrelated 
warring individuals. The roots of the nation sink deeper 
than that. Its solicitude extends to every home in the land 
and to every condition that affects that home ; to every busi- 
ness in the land, and to every condition that affects indus- 
try and business, for on these the conditions of the home 
rest; to every farm in the land; and one of its supreme 
functions is to see to it that this solicitude is translated, 
fully and always, into help and action. "What is the matter 
with America, at the present moment, is not that, beginning 
with the administration of McKinley, and continuing 
through the administrations of Roosevelt and Taft, the 
farmers were able to pay off their debts and lay away a big 
surplus in the banks; nor that business became big; nor 
that the markets of America were held by the enterprise 
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of America. The only thing the matter with America is 
that during this extraordinary period of industry the power 
of the nation to correct the accompanying abuses was not 
fully evoked and fully put into action. There were, un- 
doubtedly, excessive profits in certain quarters fostered by 
the rigidity of the then existing tariff laws; a permanent 
tariff board, with power to raise and lower tariffs, as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission can raise or lower rail- 
way rates, so as to keep the profits reasonable without sur- 
rendering our markets to the foreign competitor, would 
cure that. Under a free-trade policy the general effect will 
be that the competitor abroad, when he undersells, will just 
undersell the competitor at home — will have what is called 
in poker " the edge " on the man at home; a permanent 
tariff board with power to adjust rates would keep that 
" edge " at home, in favor of the -man at home; in either 
case the cost to the consumer being about the same. There 
were, undoubtedly, consolidations of business that in too 
many instances divided to the organizers, in advance, the 
advantages that ought to have gone to the country at large 
in the way of reduced prices ; a permanent industrial board, 
with power over the organization of interstate corporations 
and their securities, and some of the visitorial powers exer- 
cised by the German Government over the great German 
enterprises, would go far to cure that. There have been, 
undoubtedly, accumulations of private fortunes that ought 
not to have taken place. The growth of the country's 
wealth has not been as widely distributed in the permanent 
form of individual interest in property as both justice and 
republican security would dictate. But with eight and forty 
States each granting charters to interstate business, and 
claiming control, some without any solicitude respecting 
security in the matter of corporate property — the nation 
standing wholly aloof — is it any wonder that the average 
man has stood aloof, also, from any proprietary interest 
in the new great domain, except as he has gone to the so- 
called money trust, the only winnowing process at hand, to 
winnow out for him the good from the bad? Hence the 
money trust itself — built upon what the people at large 
have saved but have held aloof from directly investing. An 
intelligent national corporation policy would go far to cure 
that, and could be made to stimulate immeasurably the 
beginning 'belief that association between employers and 
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employees as common proprietors is better than industrial 
war. And the moral dividend owed by prosperity to 
humanity, in the way of bettered conditions of labor, has 
by no means been adequately met. The nation, as a nation, 
has powers in that direction that have not as yet been more 
than touched. 

But because these abuses have arisen shall the function 
of the nation in the lives of our people be sunk to the level 
of a mere protector against armed invasion from without, 
and a mere police officer within? Mr. Wilson and his 
philosophy in effect say Yes ; and that is the issr.e he tenders 
the country. Because there are places inside the structure 
where the structure is wrong, he would tear it down, leaving 
our people to camp industrially on the plains of the world 
and on the levels of the other peoples of the world. Old- 
time Republicans, and a large majority of the Progressives, 
I feel sure, believe in their heart of hearts that the struc- 
ture itself, from corner-stone to roof ridge, is nearly right; 
that what should be done is to intelligently remodel the 
places where abuses have crept in, keeping the structure 
intact; that what our people need is not a policy of indif- 
ference as to which shall win, the man at home or the man 
abroad, but a policy that affirmatively favors the man at 
home; not a policy of determination that the equipment at 
home in the way of regulated organization shall not keep 
pace with the equipment abroad, but a policy that leaves 
largely to industry its own processes of evolution under a 
national system of regulation that really regulates — a solici- 
tude of the nation for its people clothed with power to per- 
form. At the present moment the "Wilson administration 
is popular — is perhaps at the height of its popularity. But 
it is a deceptive popularity. Measured by votes, it is a popu- 
larity " not proven," for while two- fifths of the electorate 
may carry States when the opposing three-fifths are di- 
vided, as was the case in New Jersey and Massachusetts in 
November, two-fifths does not constitute a majority when 
the three-fifths are united. Measured by any change in the 
cost of living, or by increased or diminished activity of 
borne industry, the Wilson idea has not had time to either 
prove or disprove itself. But that it will ultimately and 
substantially diminish industrial activity few practical men 
deny — no people can eat its cake and at the same time give 
it away; and that it will substantially diminish the cost of 
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living few practical men believe — the cost of living will re- 
main about where it is. And when the country once wakes 
up to these two realizations, even the two-fifths on which 
Mr. "Wilson rode in, and the two-fifths that has since come 
to his support in the by-elections, will begin to crumble. 

Now how can these three-fifths be turned into an effective 
majority? Never — as long as they remain substantially 
divided. Mr. Wilson's political philosophy is founded upon 
unbelief in the nation, as a nation, supported only by a 
minority of the electorate ; but as against the genuine ortho- 
dox belief of what is the duty and mission of the nation, 
as a nation, the unbelief will remain triumphant as long as 
the majority divides on details. The problem, therefore, 
is to get that majority together under a common paramount 
political belief — the nation the trustee of its people, indus- 
trially as well as politically, with power to build up as well 
as power to punish — and, such belief once formulated, to 
organize that belief into a compact fighting party. The 
Republican National Committee has put forward a plan 
of reformed representation in the coming National Conven- 
tion that, in addition to the prevailing unit of the States' 
representation in Congress, apportions delegates upon the 
basis of the votes of 1908 and 1914. This is a step in the 
right direction. It ignores the Taft vote of 1912 as the 
constituency to be represented. What that constituency 
shall be — who shall elect the delegates in 1916 — is left to 
the call to be issued later. So, advisedly perhaps, at least 
fortunately, that question is still open. Now suppose that 
instead of inviting " Republicans " to send delegates to the 
Convention, the Committee should invite all who are op- 
posed to the Wilson policy of denationalization and in 
favor of maintaining the nation as the trustee of its people, 
industrially as well as politically, to join in a Progressive 
Republican Convention, would not a responsive chord, in 
Republican and Progressive hearts alike, be struck? And 
why should not the Committee do that generous and sen- 
sible thing? Why should not the State Conventions, to 
whom the plan of reformed representation is referred, ask 
the Committee to make such call? Of the two fractions 
constituting the majority of the country opposed to Wilson, 
the Republican fraction is the older, and can afford, there- 
fore, without the loss of dignity or the fear of confessing 
itself a suppliant, to make the first overture, Besides, it 
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has a precedent in its own history — the most thrilling hour 
of its history; for when in 1864 it was found necessary to 
tinite those who were in favor of the nation against those 
who threatened to destroy the nation, the invitation was 
not to Eepnhlieans only, but to " all qualified voters who 
desire the unconditional maintenance of the Union and the 
supremacy of the Constitution ... to send delegates to a 
convention to assemble at Baltimore " — an invitation that 
brought Republicans and War Democrats alike into a 
Union-Republican party. 

And pending this, why not put this spirit of reunion, as 
far as possible, into actual practice — go to the voters of 
both the Republican and Progressive parties with some- 
thing that would give them practical opportunity to say 
yes or no to the proposition to unite; as, for instance, to 
have some well-known man of liberal tendencies to come 
out for the nomination for Senator at the primaries of both 
parties, in States like Illinois, Pennsylvania, and New York, 
where Senators are to be elected in 1914, upon a platform 
of united resistance to the Wilson idea of denationalization! 
The same course could be followed in many Congressional 
districts; the point being that in connection with the sug- 
gested call for the National Convention, there would be set 
in motion a natural process of reunion in which personal 
resentments would disappear in the greater absorbing 
power of a commanding cause. 

Of course there is in the Republican party a considerable 
section who do not wish any correction of present-day 
wrongs either by retrogression to primitive conditions, the 
Wilson way, or by the nation itself, lifted to a new concep- 
tion of its power and its duty — a section whose political 
strategy is to keep the situation so nearly balanced, as at 
present, that nothing substantial will ensue. We must count 
on those as opposed to the plan. And there is in the Pro- 
gressive party a considerable section who are all sail and 
no ballast. These, too, must be counted out. But count all 
these out and a majority of the voters of the country who 
have not yet joined the Wilson propaganda still remain. 
The question is not one of numbers, but of energy — is there 
political energy enough to mobilize the majority? The ma- 
terial is at hand; a concrete issue is at hand; can there be 
summoned behind it the political energy that will set it in 
motion? Is the country indifferent? 
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That depends, perhaps, on what transpires in the world 
of commerce and industry in the next few months. Party 
policies are not made — they emerge. Leaders do not create 
the tide — they are only the earliest to appear on the tide 
that is pressed forward from behind. When a party comes 
into power, or back to power, it is because it has come upon 
a rising tide. 

The return of the Republican party to power in 1897 was 
attended by a prosperity that amazed the world and amazed 
ourselves. Its cause, chiefly, was the sudden access by 
mankind to the forces in nature that, developed, have 
created the new environment in which we live. For the first 
time mankind began to fully realize what lay at its door in 
these new forces in the way of increased power and help- 
fulness. It was as if a new world had been discovered. 
But it was a world whose lengths and breadths of oppor- 
tunity were traveled at first by only a few of the keener 
business minds; and as new continents have been snapped 
up by the pioneers, so this new world was snapped up by 
those earliest on the ground. And it was a world also 
without law or regulation, except the law carried into it 
from conditions entirely different and entirely inadequate. 

These events brought their own consequences. The old 
units of industry and commerce had to give way, in this 
new world, to new and entirely different units, some of them 
immensely greater than the old ones. For the creation and 
regulation of these the then existing laws made no adequate 
provision; and without such provision the race into the 
new world of industry was necessarily a free-for-all, selfish 
always, sometimes brutal, in which nearly everything worth 
while went to the strong; and only what the strong did not 
want was left to the multitude other than the strong. In 
other words, in any permanent interest in this new great 
domain of property that has made us the richest nation in 
the world, the multitude was left behind. For a little while, 
absorbed by the from " day to day " prosperity in which 
it participated, the multitude remained silent. But perma- 
nent silence could not last. Silence was soon followed by 
inquiry — at first a sane, reasonable inquiry founded on the 
moral right of every one to have some interest in what is 
the product of all. But this also, in the nature of things, 
could not last; for, like the incoming tide, a public protest, 
founded on right, unless directed into channels that lead to 
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the right, is bound, sooner or later, to reach and break upon 
the shallows. 

The shallows were reached. Leaders emerged who, over- 
whelming the few who were trying to point out what was 
wrong and how it could be righted, proclaimed that nearly 
everything was wrong and should be destroyed. The Con- 
stitution itself did not escape. Even serious men have be- 
gun seriously to inquire if our present Constitution be not 
an outgrown form of government. From college professors 
have come books teaching that this Constitution for whose 
maintenance the country was called in convention to re- 
nominate Lincoln in 1864 was merely the device of the 
plutocrats of that day to fortify the plutocracy of that day. 
The natural right of men and women to hold as their own 
that which they have acquired, under conceptions of 
natural right as old as the beginning of time, has not 
escaped. No less a person than a member of Mr. Wilson's 
cabinet has recently announced, in connection with the cop- 
per strike, that the right of property is not anything that 
government may not rightfully take away. Government by 
measured public opinion has not escaped. It is no mistake 
to give public opinion the means of reviewing, deliberately, 
matters done in its name by its agents, or even of initiating, 
deliberately, matters refused; but in too many instances 
the " initiation of the means " has been put almost entirely 
into the hands of the temperamentally dissatisfied. And 
so one by one the anchors of society — the Constitutional 
Rights of men, the Natural Rights of men, and govern- 
ment by Measured Public Opinion — have begun to drag. Is 
it any wonder that old-fashioned American thrift and 
patriotism, in the midst of the resounding shallows, some- 
times tremble as if they were in the presence of a rising 
storm? 

But reaction is on the road. Already some of the States 
that adopted the initiative, referendum, and recall are de- 
vising means of limiting the exercise of that power to the 
real occasions upon which it should be exercised by the 
people directly, and to that end are providing that the 
requisite petitions be signed by the petitioners in person, 
in the clerk's office of the respective communities, after the 
petitioner has shown his qualifications as an elector. Ex- 
perience has been at work here. And, if an industrial re- 
action comes, Experience will teach another lesson, the 
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lesson that the foundations of prosperity are an industrial 
policy founded on stability and common sense; for in the 
presence of an experience that is any substantial recession 
from the prosperity Mr. Wilson found when he was elected, 
policies will begin to be tested again, not by how they sound, 
but by what they bring. 

But be the reaction whatever it may, it is for us not to 
forget that in its beginning, before it struck the shallows, 
the tide was right. That is the indisputable fact sunk deep 
in our public consciousness that has given. to Mr. Roose- 
velt and the Progressive party their tremendous hold on 
the people's confidence. The protest of Mr. Roosevelt and 
the Progressive party was a protest against a moral wrong. 
Mr. Wilson's hold on the American people is their belief 
that he is in earnest also in his wish to right this moral 
wrong. For government is not wholly a business proposi- 
tion ; it is a human proposition also. And no party can hope 
to succeed, or will deserve to succeed, that seeks to use in- 
dustrial reaction to restore to its old place the moral wrong 
out of which the tide originally arose. 

Will we, the Republicans who do not wish to go back be- 
yond the point where the tide was right, and the Progres- 
sives who do not wish to go forward beyond the point where 
it struck the shallows, have the wisdom to hear and heed 
this, the voice of the age? Individuals hear it; Mr. Ford, 
for instance, of the Ford Automobile Company has just 
ordered $10,000,000 to be paid as a dividend (not a gift, but 
a dividend) to the men who have helped him achieve his 
great success : and others are doing things on the same line. 
Supplement this noble individual conception of what is right 
with a national corporation policy that will securely invite 
the people's investments in the corporate property of the 
country, without necessarily, as now, going through the 
winnowing process of the so-called money trust, and a real 
peopleization of the great new world of property will have 
begun. Other individuals hear that voice — men and women 
who are working for humaner conditions of labor, better 
tenements, juster compensation for both injuries and age — 
the moral dividend that prosperity owes to humanity. ~ Will 
the reunited party hear it? Will we accept in earnest that 
side of the people's problem — put the nation behind it in- 
stead of the States — and then advancing to the economic 
problem to which everything eventually goes back, accept 
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Mr. Wilson's challenge that the nation has no concern 
toward its people, except as policeman to see to it that the 
single-handed combat goes on, both at home and in our 
industrial contests with those abroad, as if we were still 
living under the old schools of political economy that recog- 
nize no national lines and no change in the times. Let the 
issue between the Progressive-Republican party and Mr. 
Wilson be made right there. Let the Progressive-Repub- 
lican party put behind its solicitude for the people the 
power of the nation to make good that solicitude. And if 
it be necessary to deal with new problems — the product of 
the new times — let it not shrink from dealing with them 
intelligently in the light of the new times. 

Peter S. Grosscup. 



